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THE REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DILUE HARRIS. I. 

It is difficult to give this contribution a title which shall describe it 
properly. The basis of it was a journal kept by Dr. Pleasant W. Rose, the 
father of Mrs. Harris, which has unfortunately been destroyed. Copying 
parts of the journal, Mrs. Harris has added her own recollections, and the 
whole is almost indistinguishably blended in the manuscript. It takes on, 
therefore, the form of reminiscences, and is given that title; but much of 
it is a journal in fact. The dates and subtitles are written, in every 
instance except one, at the heads of the pages; but in one or two cases 
it is clear that they do not apply to all the matter on the pages beneath 
them. They have been printed, as nearly as it could be done, immediately 
before the lines which they precede in the manuscript. It has been revised 
for publication, but the changes, except in the case of some omissions 
which it has been thought best to make, affect only minor details. Not 
only have the statements been carefully preserved, but the language itself 
has been altered as little as possible. 

Mrs. Dilue Harris is the widow of Ira S. Harris, who was born in Jeffer- 
son county, New York, in 1816, came to Texas in 1836, and was married 
near Houston in 1839. He lived at Columbus, Colorado county, where he 
died in 1869. — Editor Quarterly. 

1833, April 28. 

This was the anniversary of my birthday. I was eight years old, 
and on shipboard at the time with my father, Dr. P. W. Rose, my 
mother, brother, and sister. We embarked at New Orleans the 
15th of the month for Matagorda, Texas, and were two weeks on 
the Gulf of Mexico. The name of the captain of the ship was Den- 
more. The pilot was James Spillman. I don't remember the name 
of the vessel, but she was a small schooner. We were becalmed for 
two weeks, then a storm arose, and we ran on the bar at Galveston 
Island. We were two days and nights trying to get off; then we 
anchored near the island. The storm had been raging fearfully 
for twelve hours, but it ceased late in the evening. The moon rose 
full. It was a splendid sight. The passengers wanted to land, but 
Captain Denmore would not let them. He said if the wind rose he 
would go to Harrisburg, a small town on Buffalo Bayou. 

Galveston Island was a sandbar, on which not a house was to be 
seen. The captain said there had been a custom house on the 
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island, but it had been moved to Anahuac, and that Mexico had 
closed Galveston as a port of entry. 

Captain Spillman, the pilot, said his home was on Spillman 
Island, and that he had a grown son living there. He said he would 
take the schooner to Harrisburg in a few hours, if the wind and tide 
were favorable. The passengers had all been sea sick, and were will- 
ing to go anywhere to get on land. The wind did not rise that 
night, but the next morning a terrible storm came up. The vessel 
dragged her anchor, and Captain Denmore sent the passengers down 
in the hold, and then she shipped water till the sailors closed the 
hatch-way. It was so dark we could not see. In the evening the 
schooner ran on the beach at Clopper's Point, near Virginia Point. 
She grounded and turned on her side. The sailors saved the women 
and children. The men carried father out. He was very sick, and 
had been all the time. 

The storm subsided, the water went down, and the schooner 
remained on shore. There was a small log house near. It was 
vacant and had a fireplace, but no floor. The people took posses- 
sion. Men and sailors carried the freight out of the schooner. We 
were nearly starved, for we had not had anything to eat all day. 
There were three negroes with us, one man and two women. They 
began cooking. The men put a plank across the house. They set 
the ends between the logs for a table, and there we dined the first 
time in Texas. We slept that night in wet clothes. Captain Spill- 
man's son came during the night with a small keel -boat and men 
to our assistance. Father decided to go to Harrisburg. 

Clopper's Point, Texas, April 29, 1833. 

Mother and Mrs. Johnson were the only white women in our 
party. Mrs. Johnson had no children. Mr. Johnson decided to 
wait for the return of the boat to take them to Matagorda. The 
captain said father's family should go first. Mother spent the 
next morning drying out clothes. The freight was not badly 
injured. By noon we were aboard, bound for Harrisburg. My 
mother's brother, James Wells, went with us. The trip up Buffalo 
Bayou was very pleasant. We stopped at Lynch's Ferry, passed a 
steamboat sunk at the junction of San Jacinto and Buffalo Bayou, 
and arrived at Harrisburg in the night. No one expected a boat 
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at that time, for in those days there were no telegraph lines or rail- 
roads. 

Harrisburg, April 30, 1833. 

In the morning, we were received with open arms by the good 
people of Harrisburg. Father was very sick, and had to be car- 
ried. A Mrs. Brewster had him taken to her house. She was a 
widow. 

Uncle James Wells went out to rent a house, but there was none 
vacant. There was not a dray nor a wagon in the place. A Mr. 
Andrew Robinson came to see father, and said he had a new 
house half a mile from town, which he could have. He said his old 
woman wanted to visit their son, Andrew, living at San Felipe. 
Mr. Lytle had a cart and one yoke of oxen, and he moved us. 
He wouldn't take pay for his work; said that was not the way in 
Texas. In the evening the men came with the cart for father and 
mother. My sister and brother and I had been on the go all day. 
When we got to the house, the kind ladies had sent meal, butter, 
eggs, milk and honey, and had the house in order and supper ready. 

Captain Spillman returned to Clopper's Point, and carried Mr. 
Johnson's family to Brazoria. I remember the names of but a 
few of the passengers. My mother's brother, James Wells, came 
with us from St. Louis, Missouri, and a Mr. Bennet, from Ken- 
tucky. He had a sister in Texas, Mrs. W. J. Russell. She lived 
near Columbia on the Brazos river. Mr. Bennett brought two 
slaves, a man and a woman. Mr. Johnson and wife were young 
married people, and had one negro woman. He had been in Texas 
before he married. 1 

We were delighted with our home. It was a new frame house. 
Most of the houses of Harrisburg were built of logs. Mother said 
she would be willing to live in a camp the rest of her life rather 
that cross the Gulf of Mexico again. 

*! never met them again. Mother saw them in Houston in the year 
1837. Mr. Johnson took an active part in separating Texas from Mexico. 
I never met Captain Denmore again, but I met Captain Spillman several 
times. He ran his boat from Harrisburg to Anahuac. 
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May 1, 1833. — Harrisburg and its Inhabitants. The four 
Harris brothers. 

Harrisburg had been settled several years. It was settled by four 
brothers. John Harris, the oldest, had died some years before. 
His family were living in New York. The other brothers were 
Dave Harris, who had a wife and two children, daughter named 
Sarah, and William and Sam Harris. Other people living there 
were Robert Wilson, wife, and two sons; Albert Gallatin and son; 
Mr. Hiram, wife, and two daughters, Sophronia and Susan; Mr. 
Lytle, wife, and daughter; Mrs. Brewster and one son; Mr. Evans 
and wife; Dr. Wright and family; Dr. Gallagher; Mr. Peeples 
and wife; Mr. Farmer and family; Mr. Mansfield, and five negroes; 
one negro man, Joe, 1 servant of W. B. Travis; and John W. Moore, 
the Mexican alcalde. 2 The young men were Messrs. Richardson, 
Dodson, Wilcox, Hoffman, and Lucian Hopson. 3 The boys were 
James Brewster, and John, George, and Isaac Iiams, step-sons of 
Dave Harris. There was also a Mr. Ray. 

There was a steam saw mill at the mouth of Bray's Bayou. It 
belonged to Robert Wilson and W. P. Harris. 4 Mr. Hoffman was 
engineer. 

May, 1833. 

Everything in Harrisburg was different from what we had been 
accustomed to. No church, nor preacher, school house nor court 
house. They had no use for a jail; everybody honest. We had 
been there but a few days when a man died. My sister asked 
mother how they could bury the man without a hearse and car- 
riages. In the evening the funeral came. Mr. Lytle with his 
cart and oxen conveyed the corpse, men, women and children walk- 
ing. Brother and I went with them. I don't remember the man's 

^■He was with Colonel Travis at the Alamo, and was sent by General 
Santa Anna to escort Mrs. Dickinson and child to Gonzales. I have never 
seen his name mentioned in Texas history. 

2 He was the first sheriff elected in Harris county, the election being in 
the fall of 1836. 

3 He died in the year 1896, aged 98. 

4 It was burned by the Mexicans in April, 1836. 
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name. He came to Texas from New York with the four Harris 
brothers. A Mr. Choate conducted the burial. The man was a 
stranger in a strange land, but was nursed and buried by the good 
people and mourned by all. 

The next time I met Mr. Choate was the Fourth of July. He 
played the violin for the young people to dance. He lived below the 
town on Vince's Bayou. He had five daughters. He was the most 
popular man in Texas. 

Thomas Earl lived below the town on Buffalo Bayou. He had a 
wife, two sons, and four daughters, all grown. The Vince brothers, 
Allen, William, Robert, and Richard, lived at the bridge on Vince's 
Bayou. Allen Vince was a widower. He had two sons. Their 
sister, Miss Susan, kept house for them. Mr. Bronson and wife 
lived at the mouth of Buffalo Bayou. He was trying to raise the 

Harrisburg, May, 1833. 

steamboat. 1 They did not succeed, but they saved the machinery 
and furniture. The boat belonged to David G. Burnet, who lived 
near Galveston Bay. 

There were two dry goods stores at Harrisburg. The export 
trade consisted of cotton and hides. Twice a year a schooner would 
bring groceries and other necessaries from New Orleans. 

That year there was some talk of trouble with Mexico. Soldiers 
had been sent to Velasco and Anahuac. The people did not appear 
to anticipate danger. In the year 1832, several Texans had been 
put in prison at Anahuac, but were released without trial. Among 
them was W. B. Travis. 

Our first summer in Texas passed very pleasantly. Father got 
well, bought a horse, and began the practice of medicine. He bought 
drugs and medicine, also dry goods and groceries from New Orleans 
for his family, but sold the flour, as there was none in Harrisburg. 
The merchants said flour would be brought from New Orleans in 
the fall, when the schooner came for cotton. 

We were settled only a few days when sister and I asked mother 
if we could not go and gather dewberries. She said yes, but that we 
must not go away from the fence. We were so interested in gather- 

1 See above under date April 29, 1833. 
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ing berries and flowers that we were soon out of sight of the house 
and were lost in the pine woods. It seems like Providence guided 
out footsteps. We got on a footpath that led to the last house 
below town. Mr. Farmer lived there, and he went home with us. 

Harrisburg, June, 1833. 

When we got home, mother was calling us. We had been gone one 
hour, and were so frightened that we stayed in the yard afterwards 
all the time. 

Father met an old friend from St. Louis, Mr. Gallatin. Three 
of the young men that came to Texas with us came to visit us. 
They had gone with Mr. Johnson to Brazoria. We were glad to see 
them. They were going to San Felipe on a surveying expedition to 
locate land. One was a surveyor. 

By the 15th of June, the Brazos and Colorado rivers overflowed, 
and the water extended from the Brazos to Buffalo Bayou. The 
crops were all lost. Not corn enough was raised to feed the people, 
and no cotton was raised that year. No boat came during the year. 
David Harris sent a schooner loaded with lumber to Tampico, Mex- 
ico, which brought back dry goods, but no provisions. It was many 
days before we got any flour. Soon times became hard. The steam 
mill was closed down, running only one day in the week to grind 
corn. That threw the men out of work, as sawing timber was the 
only branch of industry in the place. There was some corn raised 
on Buffalo Bayou and the Bay, but the main dependence of the 
people was on the Brazos farmers. They, the planters, didn't raise 
bread to feed their negroes. 

Father concluded to move. He rented a farm near Stafford's 
Point, about fifteen miles from Harrisburg on the Brazos. We 
were very sorry to leave our new friends, but father thought it best 
to move. 

December, 1833. — Leaving Harrisburg. 

The farm father rented was called the Cartwright farm. The 
owner had a large stock of cattle. We were to have the use of the 
milch cows. It was in a good neighborhood; and, as there was no 
physician living there, it was a desirable situation. 

We left Harrisburg during Christmas, the weather warm and 
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pleasant. Mr. Lytle helped us to move. He said it would take 
two days, the roads were so bad. Father had sent most of our mov- 
ables by a neighbor from the country. We started prepared to 
camp. Mr. Lytle gathered pine knots and put them in the cart, 
saying he would need them for fire and lights. Mother, sister, and 
myself rode in the cart. It was rough traveling. Christmas two 
years before, in the year 1831, we rode ten miles in a sleigh from 
Grandfather Wells' to St. Louis. Christmas, 1832, we were in New 
Orleans. 

There were three young men with us, also Uncle James Wells. 
The men were going to Mr. Stafford's to build a cotton gin. They 
traveled on horseback. All of them had guns. They said they 
would go on six miles and wait for the cart. Father went with 
them to kill a deer, for we had bread, but no meat. Brother rode 
behind uncle. He was ten years old. He said he wanted to see 
the sport. 

It was anything but fun before we got to the end of our journey. 
Three miles from town we left the timber. The prairie was covered 
with water. Bray's Bayou had overflowed and the road looked 

December 28, 1833. — Moving from Harrisburg, continued. 

like a river. We hadn't traveled six miles when the sun set, and 
the party on horseback was not in sight. We came to a mound that 
was high and dry, and Mr. Lytle said we would camp. He hob- 
bled the oxen and turned them loose so they could feed. He got 
pine knots to make a fire. We had a flint and steel, but couldn't 
strike fire. In those days there were no matches, and every man 
carried a flint and steel, and the guns all had flint locks. 

The men came back. Father had killed a deer. He soon made 
a fire, and the young men went to the timber to get firewood. They 
had to stand in the water, cut down a tree, cut it up, tie it on their 
saddles, and walk back. While the men were gone, father skinned 
the deer and got it ready for cooking. 

We were waiting for the wood men to return, when all of a sud- 
den the wolves began howling. They surrounded the camp. Mr. 
Lytle drove the oxen back, and tied them to the cart. The wolves 
were after the venison. Father would have shot one, but said if he 
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killed it the others would eat it and then kill the oxen. Our wood- 
men got back, and made a big fire, which scared the wolves. They 
ran a short distance, sat down, faced the cart, and barked and howled 
all night. The men had to hold their horses to keep them from 
running off. One of the men had a mare and colt. He couldn't 
catch the colt; it would kick at the men, run off, and back to its 

December 29, 1833. — On the road from Harrisburg to 
Stafford's Point. 

mother. Father had two hound dogs for hunting. They hid under 
the cart, and one of the men advised father to kill the dogs and 
feed the wolves. Mother, sister, and I, slept in the cart, brother 
and the dogs underneath. The men sat up to guard the stock. 
Bray's Bayou was near. We were surrounded by wolves and water. 
There was a large Sycamore tree that stood in the water near us, 
and it was as white as snow. The buzzards roosted in it. We could 
hear owls hoot all night. Mother said it was a night of horrors, 
worse than the days and nights on the bar at Galveston. She said 
the owls were singing a funeral dirge, and the wolves and buzzards 
were waiting to bury us. At daylight the wolves and owls dis- 
appeared. 

We continued our journey. Mother rode Uncle James' horse, 
and uncle stayed with the cart. Father went ahead to get another 
yoke of oxen. He met us at Stafford's Point with them. We had 
to go four miles further, and got to the house at one o'clock. Mother 
and brother were there. The young men went to Mr. Stafford's 
plantation, two miles in the bottom on Oyster Creek. 

There was a family in the house, that of a Mr. West, who had 
lived on the place five years. He had a wife and four children, and 
had built a house on Oyster Creek, a short distance away. He was 
our nearest neighbor. He moved next day. He had two daughters, 
one ten, the other eight years old. I was delighted to have them 
for playmates. 

January 1, 1834. 

The New Year opened fair and bright with no cold weather. Mr. 
Lytle stayed a few days with us to rest, then returned to Harris- 
burg. Father said he felt like he had lost his best friend. Sister 
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and I cried when he bade us goodbye. He would not let father pay 
him for moving us, but mother sent his wife some coffee, sugar, and 
dried apples, which father had brought from New Orleans. I never 
met Mr. Lytle again. 

We were very lonesome the first few days. With not a house in 
sight, it was a great change from St. Louis and New Orleans. We 
had four near neighbors, Messrs. West, Bell, William Neal, and C. 
C. Dyer. Neal and Dyer married sisters, the daughters of Mr. 
Stafford. There were two brothers, Harvey and Adam Stafford, 
both grown. 

Father and uncle commenced ploughing. Father had had no 
experience in farming. He had been a surgeon in the United States 
army. In 1812, he emigrated from Virginia to Georgia, and in the 
year 1813 to Missouri, before it was admitted into the Union. 
Mother had been reared on a farm, and she knew how to spin and 
weave. There was a wheelwright living in the neighborhood, and 
he made mother a spinning wheel. She had cards. I soon learned 
to spin. 

January, 1834. — The Roark Family. 

Mrs. Roark, a widow lady, lived two miles from our house. She 
came to see mother. She had been a widow four years, and had a 
large family, two grown sons, twin daughters, one daughter grown, 
two little children, a boy named Andrew, and a girl, born several 
months after the death of the father. The family came to Texas 
from Illinois in the year 1824. They traveled by land, in a large 
wagon with six mules. They came with Austin's first three hun- 
dred emigrants. The husband, Mr. Elijah Roark, was murdered by 
Indians in December, 1829, near San Antonio. Mr. Roark, his 
eldest son, Leo, and a young man were going to San Antonio with 
a wagon load of country produce. It consisted of butter, cheese, 
lard, bacon, soap, candles, and various other things which they 
expected to exchange for dry goods and family supplies. San 
Antonio, at that time, was the only market in Texas. The inhab- 
itants were mostly Mexicans. 

Mr. Roark's party had camped for the night. It was the 24th 
of December, and they were near the end of their journey. One 
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man was to keep guard while the other two slept. Leo Roark 1 said 
his father kept the first watch, and the other man the second. He 
went on guard about two o'clock, putting on his shoes and hat. It 
was the 24th of December, and they had been two weeks from home. 
The weather had been very warm, but while he was sitting by the 
camp-fire, the wind began to blow from the north. It was getting 
cold, so he put on his coat, took his gun and knife, and walked a 
short distance. There was a large log near the road about one 
hundred yards from the camp. His father told the boys they must 
walk past the log and turn back. He got to the log and was afraid 
to pass it. He thought he would go back and wake his father. 
The mules were staked near, and they were so restless he knew there 
was something close by. Before he got back, the Indians sur- 
rounded the camp. He shot at them, and his shot woke the men. 
They did not get on their feet before they were murdered. He 
tried to catch a mule that was tied to a stake, but could not get 
near the mule. He laid down his gun and tried to cut the rope. 
But before he could cut it, the Indians were so near he had to run. 
He lost his hat, knife, and gun. He was west of the camp, and 
knew the way to San Antonio. He said he left the road and ran 
into the mesquite thickets. He did not look back, nor realize what 
had happened till daylight. At sunrise, he stopped to rest. He 
couldn't find water, but ate mesquite beans. He traveled all day, 
and late in the evening he found water. He rested a few minutes, 
but was afraid to lie down, he was so tired and sleepy. After rest- 
ing, he continued his journey, and arrived at San Antonio late in 
the night. He found the Mexicans celebrating Christmas. Next 
day, he got assistance and returned to bury his father. He said 
when he arrived at the camp it was a horrid sight, both men strip- 
ped and scalped, the wagon burned, the mules carried off, and every- 
thing either taken or destroyed. After they buried the dead, they 
built a log pen over the graves to prevent the wolves from digging 

1 Mrs. Roark could not talk about the death of her husband, but her son 
Leo, who was with his father at the time and made his escape, often spoke 
about it, and always appeared to remember the horrible scene he has passed 
through during those Christmas holidays. 
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them up. The burning wagon had scared the wolves away, or they 
would have devoured the bodies. 1 

It was three months before Leo got home. The family did not 
hear of the death of Mr. Roark and his companion till then. Leo 
returned with a company of Mexican soldiers on their way to 
Nacogdoches. The terrible tragedy of Mr. Roark's death was a 
great source of sorrow to all the people in the neighborhood, and 
left his family almost destitute. 2 

1 Brown's account of this affair in his History of Texas, vol. I. pp. 159- 
161, adds several important particulars to the one here given, and appears 
rather difficult to reconcile with it. He says that Elijah Roark and two 
other men, Robert Spears and Andrew Cox, were killed, and that David 
McCormick escaped and went with Leo to San Antonio. — Editor Quar- 
terly. 

2 In the list read at the reunion of the veterans in Dallas in the year 
1886, giving the names of those persons murdered by Indians, and called 
"Our Martyred Dead," the statement was made that Elijah Roark and his 
son Leo were murdered by Indians near San Antonio in the year 1829. 
That was a mistake. The father, Elijah Roark, and a young man were 
murdered at that time, as I have told, but Leo Roark escaped and did not 
die till the year 1891 or 1892. I lived near the Roarks three years and 
went to school with the two brothers, Jackson and Leo. They both passed 
through scenes of horror in Texas, Mexico, and California. After Leo 
escaped from the Indians he was in several fights with them. He was at 
San Antonio when General Cos was captured by the Texans in December, 
1835. He was in the Grass Fight and at the battle of Concepcion under 
Ben Milam. He would have remained with Colonel Travis at the Alamo, 
but was sick and returned home. He was in the battle of San Jacinto. 

He was married to Miss Pevyhouse, and was the father of a large 

family. At this time (January 1, 1898,) I don't know whether he has any 
descendants living. He was a good man and brave soldier. Peace to his 
ashes. 

Jackson Roark's adventures were equal to those of his brother Leo. He 
was in the Somervell expedition in the year 1842. After the disbanding 
of Somervell's army on the Rio Grande, he joined an organization under 
Colonel Fisher for the invasion of Mexico in December, 1842. He, with 
other men from Houston and Harris county, was captured by the Mexi- 
cans. He and Henry Woodland helped to overpower the Mexican guards. 
He was recaptured at Mier. He drew a white bean and was marched to 
the city of Mexico with others, among them John Shipman, who died in 
Mexico. After witnessing the slaughter of his companions and suffering 
the hardships of the Mexican prison, he was released, and arrived in 
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February, 1834. — On a Farm in Texas. 

By the first of the month, there was a scarcity of corn. People 
had to do without bread and save the corn for seed. Father had 
five bushels of corn ground in Harrisburg before he moved, and the 
men in the neighborhood laughed at him for not saving seed corn. 
He gave Mrs. Roark half the meal in exchange for sweet potatoes 
and pumpkins. All the farms on Oyster Creek had been overflowed 
in June, 1833. That year there was no cotton raised, and the 
schooner didn't come to Harrisburg in the fall; so there was no 
flour, coffee, bacon, nor lard in the country. Mr. Stafford made 
sugar. His sugar cane was not under water. The sugar was as 
black as tar. It had to be carried in a bucket. Father went to 
Mr. Stafford's to see a sick negro, and mother gave him a bag to 
get sugar. He was going in his every-day clothes, but mother would 
have him put on his best suit, and when he got back he was holding 
the bag at arm's length, his clothing covered with molasses. Mother 
hung up the bag with a bucket underneath, and we then had sugar 
and molasses. Mother had rice, tea, dried apples and white sugar, 
which she had brought from New Orleans, and which she was keep- 
ing for hard times and sickness. She said she would use the rice, 

Houston from New Orleans in the fall of 1844. He then settled in Colo- 
rado county, and married Miss Helen McNeal. In Columbus, January, 
1846, he helped to organize a company, marched to the Rio Grande to join 
General Taylor, went through all the hardships of that campaign, and was 
at the capture of the city of Mexico. He visited the prison of Perote, 
where he had been confined when a prisoner. He returned home in the 
year 1848. His wife died soon after his return, and early in 1849 he 
joined a colony of gold seekers bound for California. He died there in the 
year 1851 or 1852, leaving one son, James Roark, now living near Corpus 
Christi. 

The good old mother died in the winter of 1836, during Christmas. 
My mother and fathere were with her to the last. The eldest daughter mar- 
ried Mr. Cotie. Andrew died near Houston, leaving a wife and several chil- 
dren. Mary, the youngest, died soon after the mother. She was born four 
months after the father was murdered by the Indians. The twin girls, 
Louise and Lucinda, went to San Felipe after their mother's death, to 
live with their aunt, Mrs. Kelly. I never met them again, and I suppose 
they have long since passed away. 

"0, where are the friends of my childhood, 
O, where are the friends of my youth?" 
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as bread was getting scarce. We had plenty of milk, butter, veni- 
son, and small game. When one man butchered a beef, he divided 
with his neighbors. 

We had been six weeks on the farm. Mother, sister Ella, and I 
had not been from home, and mother promised us we should soon 
go and visit Mrs. Roark's children. One Sunday she said brother 
Granville should take us and send Mrs. Roark to spend the day at 
our house. We were delighted with our visit. The twin girls were 
nine years old and could spin and weave. The young men, Leo and 
Jackson, were not at home. Mrs. Roark came back in the evening 
and sent us home. To my great delight, I found a little sister had 
arrived while we were gone. The thing next in order was naming 
the babe. I wanted to call her Louisiana. Father said we all should 
vole for her name. Mother, brother, and sister voted Missouri, and 
father for Texas. The majority ruled, and she was named Mis- 
souri. 

It was now time to plant corn, and there was no seed corn nearer 
than fifteen miles. Dr. Johnson Hunter sent father word that if he 
would send up to his place he could get corn. Uncle James and 
brother went. Dr. Hunter let them have five bushels. He told 
uncle to plant half the corn; he said there might be cold weather 
that would kill the first planting. 

February, 1834. — Ben Fort Smith and his Negroes. 

One cold day we could see in the direction of Galveston Bay a 
large crowd of people. They were coming to our house. Mother 
said they were Indians, and we were badly frightened. Brother ran 
to the field for father and Uncle James. By the time they got to 
the house, the travelers were near. Mother wanted to leave the 
house and go in the woods, but father said no. He said that prob- 
ably they had been shipwrecked, as it was only thirty miles to the 
bay. When they got near the house, there were three white men 
and a large gang of negroes. One man came in and introduced 
himself as Ben Fort Smith. He said he lived near Major Bing- 
ham's, and that he was lost and nearly starved. He asked father 
to let him have two beeves and some bread. Father told him that 
he did not own the cattle, but as it was a case of necessity, he would 
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kill two beeves, and send for Mr. Dyer, the agent. Father killed 
the beeves and helped to skin them. One man made a fire near 
some trees, away from the house. As soon as the beeves were 
skinned the negroes acted like dogs, they were so hungry. With 
the help of father and uncle, the white men kept them off till the 
meat was broiled, and then did not let them have as much as they 
could eat. Father did not have bread for them. Mother prepared 
dinner for the white men. 

After dinner, Mr. Smith explained to father how he came to be 
lost on the prairie. He said he had a plantation on the Brazos 
river near Major Bingham's. * * * The negroes were so en- 
feebled from close confinement that they could not travel. He 
rested one day, and would have reached home the next night if he 
had not got lost. He had been absent some time, and did not know 
the Brazos river had overflowed. He said he had a sister and her 
children on his plantation. Her name was Terry. He asked father 
if he knew them, but father did not. He knew Major Bingham; 
had met him in Harrisburg the fall before. He did not suppose 
there had been any casualty, or he would have heard, as Mr. Bing- 
ham lived twenty-five miles below. 

Mr. Smith asked Uncle James to guard the negroes till he and 
his men could sleep. The men slept, but he could not. * * * 
Father told him he had some brandy for medical use, and advised 
him to take some. After drinking a glass, he went to sleep. Uncle 
James guarded the negroes. They did not need watching, for after 
dark they went to sleep and did not wake till morning. They were 
so destitute of clothing, mother would not permit us children to go 
near them. Next day they cooked their meat before they began 
eating. 

Next morning, Mr. Smith sent for Mr. Dyer, paid for the cattle, 
bought more beeves, and asked father's permission to stay till he 
could send to his plantation for assistance. Harvey Stafford 
offered to go. He said he knew Frank Terry. 1 After three or four 
days, he and Frank returned. Mr. Smith's body servant, Mack, 
came with them and brought a wagon and team and clothing for the 

1 Son of the Mrs. Terry mentioned above. It was he that raised the Terry 
Rangers, who made themselves so famous during the Civil War. 
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negroes. Mack made them go to the creek, bathe, and card their 
heads. After they were dressed, he marched them to the house for 
mother and us little girls to see. He tried to teach them to make 
a bow. They laughed and chattered like monkeys. They did not 
understand a word of English. All the men and boys in the neigh- 
borhood came to see the wild Africans. 

Mr. Smith had gone to Mr. Stafford's. He came back the next 
day and was glad to meet his nephew and servant. They had 
brought him a horse and saddle. He had a large scaffold built 
over a trench and made a fire under it. He butchered the beeves 
and dried the meat over the fire. After a few days he sent Frank 
Terry and Mack home with the negroes. 

The stock of cattle on the place was for sale. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Woodruff bought them, and engaged Uncle James Wells to 
take charge of them until they could move them. Mr. Woodruff 
was a Baptist preacher. Mother asked him to preach in our neigh- 
borhood, but he failed to do so. He lived near Columbia, had a 
large family, and was engaged in farming. Messrs. Smith and 
Woodruff's stay with us was very pleasant. The friendship 
formed at that time between Mr. Smith and father continued as 
long as they lived. When Mr. Smith bade mother goodbye, he told 
her he would send her a barrel of flour as soon as the schooner came 
to Brazoria. She said she had never expected to see a barrel of flour 
again. We were very lonesome after our company left. 

As there was no school in the neighborhood, mother made us 

March, 1834. — Farming on the Brazos. 

study our lessons every day. At noon, we recited to Uncle James 
or father. 

The spring opened fine, no cold weather, corn up and growing. 
The farmers were planting cotton. Father had two bushels of corn 
left. He said if there was no cold weather at Easter he would have 
it ground. We had been without bread three weeks. Mother made 
a cheese every day. Father killed a deer on Saturday. He cut up 
the meat and dried it over a fire, and we ate it for bread. 

Mother and I had been spinning. Father needed plow lines, and 
there was not any rope in the country. The men made their ropes 
out of hides and the hair from the manes and tails of horses. The 
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hair rope is a Mexican product called a cabris. The Mexicans only 
used two sticks of wood to twist the hair. Making ropes from the 
hides of cattle and horses was a tedious process. First they would 
stretch a large hide on the ground and cut a piece in the center 
the size of a dollar. Then they would cut round and round till 
they had four long strands. They scraped off the hair, and soaked 
the hide in ashes and water. After it was greased, it was wound in 
four balls and hung up and platted. The name of the rope made 
this way is lariat, a Mexican word. I spun thread and mother made 
the plough-lines. I soon learned to plat straw and ropes. The 
women made hats for the men out of palmetto and straw. They 
made bonnets out of a plant called a bonnet squash. 

April, 1934. — Trouble between Mr. A and Mr. M , 1 

There has been considerable trouble between two of our neigh- 
bors. Mr. A accused Mr. M of marking and brand- 
ing his ( 's) yearlings. Father tried to settle the trouble, but 

did not succeed. Mr. A went to Harrisburg and complained 

to J. W. Moore, the Mexican alcalde. The court came to our house 
and sent for the defendant. They did not try the case that evening, 

but let Mr. M go home till next day and sent for all the men in 

the neighborhood. The court was composed of Judge David G. 
Burnet, John W. Moore, the Mexican alcalde, and others. The 
lawyers were William B. Travis, Patrick Jack, and his brother, W. 
H. Jack, and R. M. Williamson, nick-named Three-legged Willie. 

That evening Mr. Smith and Mr. Woodruff came with men to 
gather the cattle. Mr. Smith brought a wagon, provisions, and a 
negro man to cook. He also brought mother some flour and coffee. 
He said he expected to meet Mr. Cartwright, the owner of the land 
and cattle. Father told him Mr. Cartwright had arrived, and was 
at Mr. Stafford's; also, that the judge, lawyers, and alcalde were 

present, and that they would hold court next day to try M for 

stealing. Mr. Smith knew the men; he met them in Brazoria. 
They had gone hunting. Mr. Smith said he would butcher two- 
calves and have a barbecue. Mother said she would be very much 
obliged if he would, as all the men in the neighborhood would be 
present. 

1 These initials are not those of the persons concerned. — Editor Quar- 
terly. 
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The hunters returned with plenty of game. Mr. Smith invited 
them to his camp. They had lariats for ropes, and drove stakes in 
the ground and tied their horses to feed on the grass. Near our 
house there was a grove of trees. There were four large trees that 
almost formed a square. Near the trees there was a large petrified 
log. It had almost turned to stone. We children built a playhouse 
under the four large trees. We had put moss on the petrified log for 
a seat. The men took possession of our playhouse, spread their 
blankets on the ground for beds, used their saddles for pillows, and 
sat on the petrified log. Each man had a knife, a tin cup, a gun, 
and a bottle gourd. 

Mr. W. B. Travis took supper with our family. He and several 
of the gentlemen from Harrisburg were going after the trial to San 
Felipe, and father decided to go with them. Mr. Travis said he 
would assist father to locate land. The land office was at that place, 
San Felipe de Austin, where all public business was transacted. It 
was situated on the west bank of the Brazos river, about thirty 
miles above where we lived. 

April, 1834. — Court under the Live Oak Trees. 

The next day the men began to arrive early. Several ladies came 

with their husbands to visit mother. Mr. M , the accused, was 

the first man on the ground, and by one o'clock there were twenty- 
five or thirty people present. Mr. Moses Shipman came early. He 
lived five miles below our house. He had four grown sons, who 
came with their father. Mr. Shipman was horrified that one of the 

neighbors should be accused of stealing. He said that if M was 

found guilty he would be sent to Anahuac or San Antonio, and 
probably to Mexico to work in the silver mines. He said he would 

much rather have paid Mr. A for the yearling than to have a 

family left destitute in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Smith prepared dinner for the crowd. The trial began at 

eleven o'clock, and the defendant plead not guilty. A proved 

that a yearling with M 's mark and brand was sucking his 

(A 's) cow. W. B. Travis was attorney for M , and Patrick 

Jack for A . After argument on both sides, the jury pronounced 

the defendant guilty. W. B. Travis gave notice of an appeal. Judge 
Burnet granted the accused a second hearing. Mr. Ben Fort Smith 
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proposed to the court to adjourn till everybody present should have 

dinner. He got A to one side, bought the cow and yearling, 

sent A home, and when the case was called again there was no 

evidence against M . Mr. Smith claimed the cow and yearling. 

He said the branding had been done through a mistake and the 
defendant was discharged. Judge Burnet admonished him to be 
more careful in the future. Mr. Smith and father had a good 
laugh after the trial. Father said it was the most perfect farce he 
had ever seen. All the men in the neighborhood were rejoiced at 
the way it terminated. 

This was the first act in the A and M tragedy. 

Two of the young men proposed to mother to have a dance. They 
said they would go and fetch some young ladies. Mother objected. 
She said that if there was a preacher she would ask him to preach. 
She said she had been in Texas nearly a year and had not heard a 
sermon. One young man said he never had heard a sermon. 
Mother asked Mr. Woodruff to preach. He agreed, but did not 
have a bible. Mother's bible was lost when we were shipwrecked 
the year before. No one offered to go for a bible. Mr. Travis said 
he would send mother one if he could find it in San Felipe. Mr. 
Woodruff prayed and exhorted the people to lead pure lives. Mrs. 
Stafford and mother sang the hymn "On Jordan's stormy banks I 
stand and cast a wishful eye." The preacher sang, "Come, thou 
fount of every blessing." 

Mr. M was not present at the religious exercise in the even- 
ing. The neighbors went home. Next morning father, Mr. Travis 
and R. M. Williamson started for San Felipe. The alcalde and law- 
yers returned to Harrisburg, and David G. Burnet went to Brazoria. 

April, 1834. — Going to a Ball. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Woodruff gathered half the cattle and were to 
return in May for the balance. Before the gentlemen left, they 
thanked sister and me for the use of our playhouse. Mr. Travis 
said he would send us some side combs. Smith said he would give 
sister one of his nephews, named Dave Terry. She said she did 
not want him if he was as ugly as Frank. Mr. Smith laughed at 
her and said if she would not have Dave, he would give her a cow 
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and a calf. I was very much mortified at what she said. I was 
nine years old, and she seven. 

We were very lonesome after the men had gone. Sister and I 
cleared up our playhouse. The prairie was covered with flowers. 
Wild horses and deer would feed near the house, and if the horses 
became frightened, they formed in a half circle, then in a straight 
line, then one horse would gallop up and down the line, then they 
would form three or four together. After the maneuver, sometimes 
they would turn and run off. 

One evening Mrs. Dyer sent her brother, Harvey Stafford, to 
invite mother to attend a dancing party at her house. We children 
were delighted. Mother had not been from home since we had been 
on the farm. Mr. Stafford went to the field for Uncle James and 
brother. We got there before dark. It was only two miles in the 
bottom. The house was a double log cabin with a passage between 
the rooms. The people soon began to arrive, among them several 

young ladies. Mr. A came with his family. Mr. M and 

family did not attend. He appeared to have a spite against every 
man in the neighborhood. Before dark a servant came in with a 
bunch of cane, each piece about twelve inches in length. He laid 
the pieces of cane on a chair, got a knife, split them, took out tallow 
candles, and lighted up the house. Mother had candle moulds. She 
asked Mrs. Dyer why she did not send and get them. Mrs. Dyer 
said she had never used candle moulds. She and her mother, Mrs. 
Stafford, used cane, or dipped candles. 

As soon as the house was lighted, a negro man came in with a 
fiddle and commenced playing. The young people began dancing, 
and one of the boys asked me to dance. I never had danced; had 
been at a ball in Harrisburg, but did not dance, and had not seen 
any dancing but one time before we came to Texas. Then I thought 
it was horrible. It was New Year's night, 1830. We were living 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Some masked negroes came to father's 
house and danced the old year out and the new year in. I looked on 
and watched the different figures till I thought I could dance. Mr. 
Harvey Stafford asked be to be his partner in an old Virginia reel. 
I went on the floor and danced till morning. Mrs. Dyer told 
mother that dancing was the only amusement the young folks had 
in Texas. We went home next morning delighted with the ball. 
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Father returned from San Felipe. He had found the land office 
closed and could not transact any business. He met several friends 
from Missouri, among them James Kerr, a cousin of mother's. 
He said there was much excitement among the people in San Felipe. 
Stephen F. Austin had been a prisoner in Mexico since December 
10, 1833. Father said there would be trouble with Mexico, as she 
had ordered the arrest of several of the most prominent men in 
Texas. He didn't have much confidence in Spanish justice or Mex- 
ican laws. He had been in the War of 1812 between England and 
the United States, and had seen Washington city after it was burned 
by the English. He was in Richmond, Virginia, when the theatre 
burned. He didn't attend it that night, but saw the horrors of that 
calamity. He resigned his position as surgeon in the army and 
went to Cuba for his health. He was arrested, put in prison, and 
remained there three years, not being released till peace was pro- 
claimed between England and the United States. Mexico belonged 
at that time to Spain. 

Mr. Travis sent sister and me a Sunday school book. There had 
been a Sunday school in San Felipe, but it was closed by the Cath- 
olic priest, Father Muldoon. R. M. Williamson sent us side-combs 
to pay us for the use of our playhouse. Mr. Travis sent mother 
word that there was not a bible for sale in San Felipe. 

May, 1834. — Death of a little Boy. 

There was a sad accident near our house. Mr. M was out 

with his children gathering moss, when his little boy fell out of the 
cart. One wheel passed over the child's chest. When his father 
went to him he was breathing. The accident happened near Mr. 

A 's fence. Mr. A came for father and mother, and Mrs. 

A helped Mr. M home with his children. When father 

and mother got there the child was dead. 

There was no lumber to make a coffin nearer than Harrisburg. 

Mother had a large dry goods box, and Mr. A used it to make a 

coffin. Mrs. M didn't have anything nice to bury the child in. 

Mother had some nice clothing. She had lost two children in St. 
Louis in the year 1831. One was a babe, the other a boy four years 
old. She used my little brother's clothes to lay out the corpse. 
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The next day we all went to the funeral. Mrs. M and children 

rode in a cart with the corpse. Mother and Mrs. Dyer and their 
children rode in Mr. Dyer's cart. The men went on horseback. 

They buried the child near Mrs. Roark's. Father, Messrs. A , 

Dyer, Cottle and Sam Bundick filled up the grave. There was no 
singing nor praying over the dead. 

It was late in the evening when we got home. Mrs. Roark had 
prepared dinner for us before we left her house. She had a good 

dinner, but no bread nor coffee. Mr. M and family would not 

take dinner with her. Mr. M seemed to be indignant. Mother 

asked Mrs. M to stay all night with her, as it was dark and the 

road was very bad and there was a creek to cross, but Mrs. M 

declined. A and M had to travel the same road, as they 

lived near each other. Mr. A stopped at our house. He told 

father he believed it was M— — 's intention to murder him. He said 
when the accident happened he was ploughing near the fence. He 
heard the children screaming, but couldn't see them, the timber was 
so thick. When he got to the road the oxen were walking and feed- 
ing on the grass. He stopped them. The children said their 
brother had fallen out, and he went back to the child just as the 

father did. M said he was gathering moss, had seen a deer, 

and was trying to shoot it. He asked him to go for the doctor, but 
had not spoken a word to him while he was making the coffin and 

burying the child. Father told him he didn't think M was a 

man that would commit murder. A didn't appear to be satis- 
fied. He went home by Mr. Dyer's and did not pass the road near 

M 's any more, though the distance was three miles by Mr. 

Dyer's. 

This ended the second act in the A M tragedy. 

May, 1834. — Ben Fort Smith's African Negro. 

We had quite an excitement and considerable fright in this month. 
Father and brother were in Harrisburg, having work done by the 
blacksmith. There came a man with a letter from Mr. Smith noti- 
fying father and the men in our neighborhood that one of his Afri- 
cans had run away. They had followed the negro to Mr. Shipman's 
and there had lost his track. He had a large knife he had stolen, 
also a flint and steel for striking fire. Uncle James Wells was at 
home at the time, but the next day Mr. Stafford sent for him to 
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help raise the cotton gin. Mother requested him to come home 
before night, as she was afraid of the runaway negro, as he would 
probably come to our house to get something to eat. Uncle said if 
we fastened the door no one could get in. The house was two 
stories high, and was built of hewed logs. It had a brick chimney 
and two doors and three windows all fastened inside with heavy 
wooden shutters. The doors were made of heavy timber put together 
with wooden pins and with wooden bars across. No iron was used 
except in the fireplace and in nailing down the floor. 

When Uncle James left he said if he didn't get home mother need 
not be uneasy, for the negro would be afraid to come near the house. 
We did not worry much about the negro till late in the evening. 
Mother said if she could fasten the doors outside she would go and 
stay all night with Mrs. Dyer. Mr. Dyer had moved out of the bot- 
tom and built a new house one mile from ours. 

Mother milked the cows before night, fetched in water and the 
axe, barricaded the doors and windows, and prepared to go to the 
upper rooms. There were no stairs, and we had to use a ladder. 
She took the gun, axe, and water up, put out the fire, carried the 
babe up and then sister, and by this time it was dark. I carried 
up candles to last all night. Sister and babe were both screaming, 
but stopped crying when mother brought up a light. She drew up 
the ladder and placed it over the opening. The babe and sister went 
to sleep. Mother said for me to go to bed. I was not sleepy, but 
went. She sat up knitting. I could not sleep, for I thought it 
was neglecting mother for me to go to bed. Father said I was my 
mother's right hand. He would tell me when he was leaving home 
to take good care of mother and the children. 

We had not been still more than an hour when the dogs began 
barking. Mother set the light in a box and hung blankets around 
it to darken the room. We knew by the fuss the dogs were making 
somebody was in the yard. I was very much frightened till mother 
told me she thought it was impossible for anybody to get in, and that 
if anyone did, she would shoot when she could see, if he attempted 
to come up. 

We did not have long to wait, but soon knew it was the runaway 
negro. He fought the dogs and ran them under the house. He 
talked and yelled, but we could not understand his gibberish. The 
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dogs attacked him several times, but he would whip them, and they 
would run under the house, bark, howl, and whine. Both the chil- 
dren woke up and added their cries to the horrid din. The negro 
tried to open the doors and windows. He tried to break them down 
with a fence rail. Mother would have shot if she could have got 
sight of him. He stayed in the yard nearly all night, and then 
robbed the chicken house. We could hear the chickens when he 
carried them away. Mother hissed on the dogs, and they followed 
him some distance. She waited till they came back, then moved 
us down to the room below. She did not open the doors; she said 
she would sleep, and if the negro returned would shoot at him. 

She had slept only a few minutes when there was another com- 
motion among the dogs. It was daylight. We could see through 
an opening between the logs two men with a cart and oxen, and 
mother opened the door. The travelers were Germans, Mr. Haber- 
macher and son, Stephen, from Harrisburg, going to Mr. Stafford's 
to work on the cotton gin. It was a great relief to see them. They 
had met father, and had said he would be home the next day. The 
old gentleman could not speak English, but the son could. They 
had camped near our house and had heard the dogs and thought 
they were after game. They said the negro must have heard them 
as they were singing. The Germans stayed with us till Uncle James 
came home. They expected to have gotten to our house by eight 
o'clock, but could not see the house. 

Father came home. He had bad news. Mexico had sent more 
troops to Anahuac and a man-of-war to blockade the port at Gal- 
veston Island. 

The runaway negro stayed in the neighborhood several months. 
The men tried to capture him, but did not succeed. A Mr. Battle 
made friends with the negro and fed him and tried to get him in 
the house, but he was too smart. Mr. Battle caught him and tried 
to tie him, but the negro cut Mr. Battle severely. He then left 
our neighborhood, crossed the Brazos and Colorado rivers, and made 
his way to the Navidad bottom. He was often seen by travelers, 
and was called the Wild Man of the Navidad. It was said there 
was a negro woman with him, but some said it was an Indian squaw. 
Others said a schooner loaded with Africans had been lost on the 
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western coast and several negroes had made their escape. I never 
heard anything more about the African. 1 Father said he would have 
thought mother was only scared if the negro's footprints had not 
been seen in the yard, and the rail he used in trying to force an 
entrance. We children did not get over the fright for many days. 

May, 1834. — School near Oyster Creek. 

Father, while in Harrisburg, engaged a school teacher, a Mr. 
David Henson. He had just arrived. A schooner from New 
Orleans with emigrants for Austin's colony had run the blockade 
at Galveston Island and landed at Harrisburg. I remember the 
names of some of them: Clinton Harris, son of John R. Harris, 
deceased; Mr. Mann, wife and two step-sons; Flournoy Hunt; Sam 
Allen; Mr. Pruitt and two daughters; and Mr. Kokernot and wife, 
young married people, were among them. Mr. Kokernot was Ger- 
man, his wife French. 

Mr. Doby brought dry goods and groceries. One of the Iiams 
boys came home with father and brother. He stayed a few days. 
Brother Granville went back with him and brought out the school 
teacher. He was an Irishman, old, ugly, and red-headed. 

The next thing was a schoolhouse. There was a log house half- 
way between the place where we lived and Mr. Dyer's. It had been 
used for a blacksmith shop. The floor was made of heavy hewed 
logs, called puncheons, and there were no windows nor any shutter 
to the door. Father and Mr. Henson canvassed the neighborhood 
to make up the school. Mr. Dyer's three children, William, Foster, 

and Harvey, and Mr. A 's three went. Mr. M would not 

subscribe. We three children, with four young men, Leo Roark and 
his brother Jackson, Mr. Calder and Harvey Stafford made up the 
school. Mrs. Roark did not send her daughters. She said she 
would send them in the fall, as the boys would then have to gather 
the crops. Brother and I were the only children that could read 
and write. The young men and brother could cipher. 

1 After General Santa Anna invaded Texas in 1836, if the Wild Man of the 
Navidad was Ben Fort Smith's negro, he probably left Texas with General 
Filisola's army on the retreat. 
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June, 1834. 

School commenced the first of June. We had a good teacher, but 
he was out of his proper place in Texas. There were but few school- 
books among the people. The teacher made the multiplication 
table upon pasteboard. Mother gave her bandbox for the purpose. 
Father had a fine assortment of books, but few schoolbooks. 

The crops were very promising. There were plenty of roasting 
ears for cooking. We had been three months without bread. By 
the last of June the corn was too hard to cook. Uncle James said 
that if he had a piece of tin he could make a grater. Mother gave 
him a tin bucket. He unsoldered it, drove holes in it with a nail, 
fastened it on a board, and grated meal for supper. Mother gave 
part of the bucket to Mrs. Dyer. None of our neighbors had tin- 
ware; they used wooden vessels. Mrs. Roark had a Mexican utensil 
for grinding corn, called a metate. It was a large rock which had 
a place scooped out of the center that would hold a peck of corn. 
It had a stone roller. It was hard work to grind corn on it, but 
the meal made good bread. Some of our neighbors had small mills 
called steel mills. Mr. Bell had a mortar scooped out of wood, 
with a hanging pestle and sweep which had to be pulled down. The 
weight of the sweep would lift the pestle. It was fun for the chil- 
dren to pull the sweep down and see it go up. When the neighbors 
would meet, the first word would be, "Is your corn getting hard? 
Have you had any bread? Send to my house and get meal or corn." 

We were in high spirits. Our school was doing well. Everybody 
had plenty of bread and potatoes and other vegetables. Mr. Gal- 
latin, from Harrisburg, came to stay with us. He was sick and 
came for medical advice. Father knew him in Missouri. He 
brought us children some pretty sea shells. He rode a gentle pony, 
and he said sister and I could ride the pony to school. 

The men in the neighborhood were preparing to celebrate the 
Fourth of July. They were to have a barbecue and ball. The 
ladies were to have a quilting and the young people anticipated a 
fine time, as invitations had been sent to other settlements. 

Toward the last of June our neighborhood was in a state of excite- 
ment. A large company of Mexicans arrived with a drove of horses 
for sale. The Mexicans pretended they did not understand English. 
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All the men were confident that they were spies. Mr. Leo Roark 
could speak some Spanish, and he acted as interpreter. The men 
kept on with their preparations for the Fourth of July, but they 
were very cautious in their conversation, as they were confident the 
Mexicans understood every word that was said. The Mexicans were 
very friendly and kind, and there were two or three of them that 
seemed to be perfect gentlemen. They visited the people and made 
very liberal offers in trying to sell horses. They would sell on time 
and return in the fall for the money. Leo Roark went with them 
to interpret. They paid him well for his time and wanted him to 
travel with them, but his mother would not give her consent. 

July, 1834. 

The Fourth of July was a fine day. The barbecue was near Mr. 
Dyer's house, and the quilting and ball were at the house. The 
ladies spent the day in conversation and work, the young people 
dancing in the yard, the children playing under the trees, and the 
men talking politics. There was no political speaking, as the Mexi- 
cans were present. The politicians and lawyers from San Felipe 
and Harrisburg were there, but had little to say. The people were 
very anxious about Stephen F. Austin, as he was in Mexico, a pris- 
oner. Three of the Mexicans ate dinner and were very sociable. 
One of them danced a Virginia reel, but the others could not dance 
anything but waltzes, and our young ladies did not waltz. 

Well, it was a grand affair for the times. The young people 
thought it magnificent. The music was two fiddles, played turn 
about by three negro men. One negro man got an iron pin and 
clevis, used at the end of a cart tongue or plough beam, and beat 
time with the fiddles. Another man beat a tin pan. Well, the 
young people danced to that music from three o'clock in the evening 
till next morning. 

Mother went home with her family before day. Everybody else 
stayed all night. We ate barbecued meat, all sorts of vegetables, 
coffee, fowls, potatoes, honey, and corn bread, but no cakes, as there 
was no flour in the country. The whiskey gave out early in the 
evening, and there was no fuss or quarreling. Everybody went 
home in a good humor, none more so than the Jiegro musicians, as 
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they were paid for playing the fiddles and beating the clevis and 
tin pan. 

This was the second time we attended a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in Texas. The first time was in Harrisburg. I remembered 
the Fourth of July celebrations in St. Louis. I had seen the militia 
parade, drums beating, flags flying, cannon firing, but the glory was 
not to be compared with that of the Fourth of July in the year 1834, 
near Stafford's Point on the Brazos, about fifteen miles from Har- 
risburg. 

The Mexicans left shortly after the Fourth. They separated into 
three divisions, one party going to Brazoria, the others to Anahuac 
and Nacogdoches. The Mexicans behaved well while they were 
among us. They spent money freely, and paid for all they needed, 
but the people were glad when they were gone. They did not sell 
many horses in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Gallatin swapped his gentle pony for a wild horse. Father 
tried to persuade the old man not to swap, but he would not be 
advised. He had the wild horse tied to a tree till the Mexicans were 
gone. One of the Mexicans put a big saddle on the pony, with a 
girth and bridle made of hair, lariat, blanket, bottle gourd, and 
other things too numerous to mention, then got on and stuck his 
big spurs in the pony's side, struck it with a quirt, and started. 
Sister and I cried all day about the pony. Mother was provoked. 
She said she would have bought the pony if Mr. Gallatin would have 
sold it. The next night the wild horse broke the lariat and ran off. 
We children were glad it was gone. Uncle James and three of the 
young men tried to find it, but could not. 

August, 1834. — One of the Neighbors leaving Texas. 

Mr. Stafford left Texas in June, and his wife was to leave in a 
few days. They had some property in the United States that 
required their attention. Mrs. Stafford came to see mother. She 
said she would not return to Texas, as she did not intend to bring 
any more slaves to Mexico. She was Mr. Stafford's second wife, 
and had two small children. They were to travel over land, as she 
was going to take a negro man and woman with her. She could 
have gone on the schooner from Anahuac, but would have been 
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arrested in New Orleans for bringing slaves into the United States. 
She had friends in San Augustine near the boundary line between 
Mexico and the United States, and they were to help her. Father 
advised her to leave the negroes. He said she might have trouble, 
as the United States government had Monroe Edwards under arrest 
for running negroes into the States of Louisiana and Mississippi. 
She said the man was anxious to go, that he had parents living in 
Louisiana, near where she was going. She had a good hack and 
two mules to travel with. All the neighbors gave her letters to mail 
to friends in the United States. Adam Stafford was to go with her 
to Lynchburg on the San Jacinto river. He had cotton on the 
schooner at Harrisburg, but could not send it out till he got a per- 
mit from the custom-house officer at Anahuac. Mexico had a 
revenue cutter at Galveston Island. All the neighbors were sorry 
to see Mrs. Stafford go. 

September, 1834. 

Our school closed the last day of August. The young men and 
boys had to gather the crops. Cotton picking was the order of the 
day. Everybody was at work, and the only discontented person 
among us was Mr. Gallatin. He could not get over the loss of his 
horse. Our school teacher, Mr. Henson, left the first of September. 
He said he would return during the winter. 

Mr. Adam Stafford returned from Anahuac. He went with his 
step-mother to the Neches. He said she was getting along very 
well. Mother was glad to hear from Mrs. Stafford, for she had been 
very kind to our family. All the neighbors missed her. Mrs. Dyer 
and Mrs. Neal, her step-daughters, felt her loss very much. 

Father went to Harrisburg. He had a bale of cotton and three 
or four hundredweight of hides. He made a large sleigh like those 
used in Missouri for driving on the snow. He had a gentle yoke 
of oxen. He loaded the sleigh with cotton and hides. Mr. Gal- 
latin got ready to leave. He was well, but grieving about his horse. 
Uncle James and L,eo Roark had spent ten days looking for the 
horse, but could not find him. They said he must have gotten with 
the mustangs. 

Mother made a list of things she needed. Father asked us chil- 
dren what he should bring us from Harrisburg, and we gave him 
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a list. He said it would take a large wagon to haul all we wished. 
He took our measure for shoes. Sister told him to get two pairs 
of shoes for each of us, two pairs of red shoes and two pairs for 
every day wear. He did not promise. He loaded the sleigh with 
one bale of cotton and the hides. Mr. Gallatin sat on the cotton. 
Both had guns, and they went prepared to camp. After an absence 
of several days, he returned with the red shoes and other necessaries 
we had been without for months, and also some old newspapers a 
gentleman gave him. The papers were published in New Orleans. 
He brought Brother Granville boots and a fine hat, and got clothes 
for the boys that were picking cotton. Father sold his cotton for 
a good price. After supper he took down his shot pouch and handed 
the babe a pair of blue slippers. He did not get flour. There was 
not a barrel of flour in Harrisburg, but there was a schooner 
detained at Anahuac, loaded with flour, salt, sugar, and other 
groceries. 

Father got home late Saturday evening. We children were up 
early next morning. We were so happy over our new shoes we 
could not sleep. Uncle James and the boys laughed at us. Father 
said he had no idea how new shoes would run us crazy. Mother 
said she was not surprised, it had been such a long time since we 
had had any new clothing. When we came up to Harrisburg in 
the year 1833, sister and myself were the only little girls that had 
nice shoes. There was a shoemaker living at Harrisburg named 
Paddy Brown. His shoes were so ugly I said I would not wear 
Paddy Brown's shoes. The neighbors would join and tan deer and 
cow hides, but it was rough leather. When my nice shoes wore out 
I had to wear "paddies," as we called Paddy Brown's shoes. 

October, 1834. 

The people were all very busy gathering their crops. It was the 
first year that father ever engaged in farming. He was well satis- 
fied. He said if he were the owner of a wagon he would be one 
of the aristocracy. He said our neighbors were divided into three 
classes: those that owned wagons were the aristocracy; the second 
class owned carts; as he had a sleigh he belonged to the lower class. 
Mr. Cotie, a Frenchman, owned a big wagon and six yoke of oxen. 
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He hauled freight from Brazoria to San Felipe. He said father was 
the only grandee among the people, as he rode in a sleigh. 

There was no one that made wagons or carts. There was a wheel- 
wright and he had a turning lathe, but could not do heavy work. 
Some of the men sawed wheels from logs and made vehicles called 
trucks. Father was having work done on the house; he was going 
to take off the old roof and have it repaired. All the men and boys 
were to help. The young men said if mother would let them dance 
they would put the new roof on and clear the yard in one day. 

Mother consented, and all the men came except Mr. M . He 

would not have anything to do with his neighbors. It did not take 
long to repair the house. The boards were three feet in length 
and six inches in width. 

The boys went down in Mr. Shipman's settlement and fetched 
four young ladies. They with Mrs. Roark's four young daughters, 
were enough for dancing. Mr. Adam Stafford had sent a negro 
woman the day before to do the cooking. Before it was dark the 
dancing began. The girls and young ladies all had new dresses and 
shoes. I suppose I was the happiest child in the world that night. 
All the young men danced with me. There were five little girls aged 
from twelve to eight, and as there were only six young ladies and 
three married ladies to dance, the little girls came in for a great deal 
of attention. 

Father asked the young men why there were no weddings. He 
said he had been nearly a year among them and there had been 
but one. That was Mr. William Neal and Miss Mary Stafford. 
One young man said that they were waiting for the priest to come 
from Mexico, as it would be too much trouble to be married the 
second time. When there was no priest among the people, those 
who married had to sign a written contract to remarry when the 
priest came round. It often happened that the priest performed 
the marriage ceremony for the parents and baptized the children at 
the same time. He would spend three or four days in the neigh- 
borhood. The people would gather, and then there would be 
religious service, weddings, dancing, feasting, and a good time gen- 
erally. I often wished the priest would come around so that there 
could be a wedding in our neighborhood. 

All pleasures must end, and our ball came to an end very unex- 
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pected to me. Two of the girls and myself, about four o'clock in 
the morning went to an outhouse used for storing cotton and sat 
down to talk. I lay down and went to sleep. The next thing I 
knew the sun was up. Everybody had gone home and mother was 
calling sister and me to breakfast. 

November, 1834. — The A and M Tragedy. 

The enmity between Messrs. A and M culminated in 

murder. There had been a spell of cold weather and a severe rain 
storm. It was the first cold weather since we had been in Texas. 
All outdoor work stopped. Father was going to Harrisburg with a 
load of cotton, but the cold weather prevented him. He had been 
sick for several days. One Sunday after dark Mr. Dyer came to the 
gate and called for father. He was sick in bed, and Uncle James 
went to the gate. We were not surprised, as it was not uncommon 
to call for the doctor. After a few minutes uncle came in and 

Messrs. Stafford, Dyer, Neal, A , and Harvey Stafford were with 

him. Mother set chairs for them, but they would not be seated. 

Mr. A stepped to the bed and told father he had shot M . 

He said he did not think he had killed him, and he wanted father to 

go and assist him in getting Mr. M home. He said he was 

hunting, and found a place in his back fence where bears had passed 
through. He set his gun down against a tree and was going to fix 

the fence, when he turned around and saw M in the act of 

shooting at him. M 's gun missed fire. As he was trying to 

shoot the second time, A got his gun. As M fired, he 

stumbled. A fired at the same time. His shot struck M 

in the left side. M had killed a deer and had it tied on his 

back. After he fell to the ground he asked A to take the deer 

off his back and go for the doctor. Mr. A did as requested, 

put his coat under M 's head, and dragged the deer away, so that 

if wolves were near they would not trouble the wounded man. After 

making Mr. M as comfortable as circumstances would permit, 

he went home, told his wife what had happened, saddled his horse, 
went to the house of Mr. Neal, his near neighbor, and asked Neal 
to go with him to Mr. Dyer's. Mrs. Neal went with him, as she had 
no one to stay with her. When they got to Mr. Dyer's they found 
the two brothers, Adam and Harvey Stafford, there, and asked them 
to go to the assistance of Mr. M . They thought it advisable to 
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get the doctor and all go together. Our house and Mr. Dyer's were 
on the edge of the prairie, and the other families lived in the bot- 
tom. It was only one mile between the two houses. 

Father said he could not go, and advised them to get five men to 

go, and if they found M alive, to carry him home, and, if dead, 

to guard the body till they could get men from Mr. Shipman's 
neighborhood. The men were all young; three of them were mar- 
ried. Harvey Stafford said that he would go for assistance. The 

others returned with Mr. A . All of them appeared to be scared, 

as it was the first time that that had ever happened in the neighbor- 
hood. After a couple of hours, Mr. Cotie and the Roark boys came 
and said Harvey Stafford sent them. Father told them to go near 

Mr. M 's house and see if he had been carried home ; if not, they 

were to come back to our house and wait for Mr. Shipman. They 

returned after a half hour and said that M was dead. They 

could see a torchlight near A 's house, and found the men wait- 
ing. They had made a fire, gathered cane for torches, and had 
A 's cart and oxen ready to carry the corpse home. 

After midnight Mr. Shipman and sons, Edward and John, came. 
They stopped to warm, for it was very cold weather. Mr. Shipman 
said he did not know what to do. Father told him he was the oldest 
man and had resided longest in the neighborhood, so he must hold 

an inquest, take down evidence, arrest Mr. A , put him under 

guard, and send him to Harrisburg to the Mexican alcalde. The 
Messrs. Shipman went on after warming and drinking coffee. 
Father said he would go in the morning and make an examination 
of the body and would give a certificate of death. 

Mother and father did not sleep much that night. It was a hor- 
rible calamity to happen so soon after the ball at our house. It 

was then remembered that M had passed our house twice that 

night with his gun, but as every man carried a gun it did not 
attract attention. Mother had invited his family to the ball. 

Father had asked Mr. M to help repair the house, but he said it 

was impossible, as he had two bales of cotton picked out and lying 
on the ground, and would have to haul it to the gin, for Mr. Stafford 
had promised to have it ginned that day. 

Early next morning Uncle James came for mother. He said 
Mrs. M accused all the men in the neighborhood of murdering 
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her husband. She said she had suspected M would kill A , 

but did not suppose the neighbors would murder her husband. 

A helped to carry the corpse home and waited near the house 

till the men had prepared it for burial. He went with them to 
Mr. Stafford's to make the coffin. He was the only carpenter in the 
neighborhood. 

Mother and Mrs. Dyer did all they could for Mrs. M ; father 

was not able to go out the next day. The burial was at Mrs. 

Roark's. The funeral procession came by our house, Mrs. M 

and the children riding in the cart and sitting on her husband's 
coffin. Mr. Dyer sent his cart for her to ride in, but she would not 
use it. 

The men carried the prisoner to Harrisburg. He was tried before 
Judge Burnet and acquitted. 

This was the fourth act in the A M tragedy. 

When the men returned they were very much discouraged. Mex- 
ico had sent a ship to blockade Galveston and to compel the people 
to ship their cotton from the port of Anahuac. The schooners 
could not come direct to Harrisburg, as Mexico had threatened to 
garrison that place. This order from Mexico worked a great hard- 
ship on the people, as it compelled them to haul their cotton to Bra- 
zoria, the principal commercial town in Texas. 

All the men in the neighborhood, as soon as they got home, pre- 
pared to go to Brazoria. Mr. Cotie was going to haul cotton for 

Mrs. M , father, and Mrs. Roark. He had a large wagon as big 

as a schooner. He camo everland with the Roark family from Mis- 
souri in the year 1824. 

December, 1834. 
Father and the other men started for Brazoria on the 25th of 
November. They said they would be home in three weeks. 
There was not a white man left in the neighborhood except Adam 
Stafford. A negro man drove his wagon, and Harvey Stafford the 
cart. Messrs. Dyer, Neal, and Bell were their own drivers. Father 
drove the sleigh loaded with peltry. He waited for those who lived 
above to come on. When the caravan arrived it was a laughable 
sight for us children. When we were living in St. Louis we had 
seen twenty and thirty large wagons at a time, with six or eight 
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mules, going to Santa Fe and military posts on the frontier. It 
was early in the morning when the wagons came in sight. All had 
loaded the day before at the Stafford gin. Mr. Cotie was in the lead. 
His wagon had been painted blue, and had a canvas cover. It was 
an imposing sight with six yoke of oxen. The Stafford wagon came 
next, and father's sleigh was in the rear. Uncle James had hired 

Mrs. M 's cart and oxen to haul his cotton and had left the day 

before to go with the Messrs. Shipman. Mrs. M was not dis- 
posed to have anything to do with her neighbors. She had no 
relatives in Texas. She had four little girls too small to be any 
help. She would have driven her cart and oxen and hauled her 
cotton to Harrisburg herself if she could have put a bale of cotton 
on the cart. Mr. Cotie told her he would haul it and not charge 
her a cent, but would get what supplies she needed and would bring 
receipts and money to show how he had disposed of the cotton. 

The men had been absent but a few days from home when a large 
tribe of Indians came and camped between our house and Mrs. 
Roark's. There were two or three hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren. They came in the night. They had a large drove of Indian 
ponies. One squaw came to the house to buy corn. She said they 
were good Indians. She could speak English. She said they lived 
at the Waco village at the falls of the Brazos river, and were going 
to Harrisburg to sell hides. They had a great many buffalo hides 
and bear skins. The women and children in our neighborhood were 
afraid of them. Mrs. Roark had a perfect horror of Indians. It 
was only five years since they had murdered her husband. Mrs. 
Dyer's experience with good Indians had been very trying. Mr. 
Dyer located land on the Colorado river, and was living there in the 
year 1825. One day he was at work in the bottom ploughing. The 
corn-field was not in sight of the house. Some Indians came and 
said, "Indian heap good, want something to eat." She gave them 
bread and milk, and while they were eating she left the house and 
ran with her babe to the bottom to her husband. They went into 
the thick cane and waited till night. Then they went near enough 
to the house to see if the Indians were gone. They could not see 
them, and went to the house. The good Indians were gone, but had 
robbed the house of clothing, provisions, and side saddles, and had 
carried off the cows and calves. When Mrs. Dyer first saw the 
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Indians she was in her stocking feet. She did not stop to put on 
her shoes, and they carried them off. They stole one horse. Mrs. 
Dyer did -not nurse her babe, but reared it by hand. She had no 
near neighbor. She was without a morsel to eat and had only a little 
milk she had carried in a bottle when she ran from the house. 
They left their house after dark with the intention of going to 
Morton's Ferry on the Brazos, fifty miles from where they lived. 
Mr. Dyer was walking, and she riding and carrying the babe. She 
had to ride a man's saddle. They traveled all night, stopping only 
on the San Bernard to let the horse feed. They were nearly 
starved, and the babe was suffering greatly. They had gone above 
the Fort Bend road. They went on to San Felipe and got there 
that night. They received assistance, rested a few days, and then 
went to Mr. Stafford's. He was Mrs. Dyer's father. He would not 
consent for them to return to the Colorado, but gave them land to 
settle on. 

Father and the men got home the last of the year 1834, well 
pleased with Brazoria, but found the people in great excitement. 
Mexico had landed soldiers at the mouth of the Brazos, and had 
established a garrison at Velasco. There had been a meeting of 
the people at Columbia. Their object was to call a convention to 
meet at San Felipe, the capital of Texas. 

Father stayed one night at Mr. W. J. Russell's, where he met Mr. 
Bennet, Mrs. Russell's brother. Mr. Bennet came to Texas at the 
time father did. He had been sick ever since we were shipwrecked, 
in the year 1833. He said if he was back in Kentucky with his 
negroes nothing on earth could induce him to come to Texas. 
Father said Mr. Bennet would die, as he had consumption. 

The farmers sold their cotton for a good price and bought family 
supplies to last nearly a year. It was a great relief when the men 
got home. 

January, 1835. 

The Indians did not trouble anybody. They traded basket 
moccasins embroidered with beads. If they had been so disposed, 
they could have murdered the men, as there were twenty Indians to 
every white man. Mother said she was not scared about the Indians. 
She had gone through such a night of horror with the runaway 
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negro, she did not think anything could scare her. She said that 
within a period of two years she had been shipwrecked, threatened 
by the wolves and buzzards, frightened by Ben Fort Smith- and his 
Africans, and besieged by the runaway negro, and did not think 
fate had anything else of the kind in store for her. 

Father, Uncle James Wells, and Harvey Stafford came home 

together. Mr. Cotie sent Mrs. M 's supplies by Uncle James, as 

he was to take her cart and oxen home in the morning. Mr. Cotie's 
wagon was too cumberscome to drive in the bottom. Early next 

morning Mr. Cotie came to go with Uncle James to give Mrs. M 

her money and settle with her. She was so peculiar he wanted a 
witness to the settlement. She had four bales of cotton and the 
weight was near two thousand pounds. He had bought flour, sugar, 
coffee, and other things. Harvey Stafford was a wild boy aged 
eighteen years. He offered to go, saying that the widow was his 
special charge. If she had any more cotton to sell or wood to cut, 
he was the man to do it. Father told him that it would be best 
to wait for her daughters to grow up. He said no, he wanted the 

whole family. Mr. Cotie settled with Mrs. M without any 

trouble. 

Mrs. M was not twenty-five years old, and was very hand- 
some. * * * The neighbors did all they could to make her 
comfortable. They would have sent her to friends in the United 
States if she would have gone. She distrusted everybody. Her 
husband had not located land. He had bought twenty acres from 
Mr. Stafford, and had built a small house, but had not made the 
first payment at the time of his death. Mr. Stafford offered to pay 
for the house, buy her corn, cattle, and hogs, and send her and her 
children to her father * * *. She would not go, but com- 
menced ploughing. Her husband had leased the ground for three 
years. The men went and ploughed and planted the crops for her. 
Mr. Adam Stafford said he would send his negroes to cultivate the 
land if others would help. All agreed to help but father. He said 
he would attend her family in sickness, furnish medicine, and not 
charge her a cent. The other men said they were willing. 

February, 1835. 
Uncle James decided not to live with us this year. He was going 
to oversee at the Stafford plantation. 
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Mr. Cotie and Uncle James teased Harvey Stafford every time 
they met him about his special charge, the widow. They told him 
he should have helped her hoe corn and cotton. He said he offered 
only to cut wood and sell cotton after the other men had raised it. 
Mother scolded them. She said their jokes were very wrong, as the 
lady's husband had been dead but a few months. 

March, 1835. 

The Indians left the first of March. We were glad to see them go. 
They sold their hides at Harrisburg. Clinton Harris, the son of 
John R. Harris, deceased, had opened a store there. The Indians 
left in the morning, the men with guns first, the squaws carrying 
their pappooses tied on their backs, and leading the ponies, and the 
dogs following. The ponies were packed with buffalo robes, blan- 
kets, bear skins, pots and kettles, and things too numerous to men- 
tion. The children were riding in baskets suspended across the 
ponies' backs. 

The farmers were planting cotton, and corn was up and growing. 
Father hired help that year. He was the only doctor in the neigh- 
borhood, and he was obliged to hire two boys. He had been well 
paid for the last year's practice. The people of Texas were doing 
well, and if it had not been for the uncertainty of the Mexican laws 
father could have located land and got a home. Mother was very 
much dissatisfied. She said she would go back to the United States 
if she could go by land. She said she never would cross the Gulf 
of Mexico again in a schooner. Father was well pleased with the 
country. He said Texas would be a great State in the future, and 
if it was not for the lawyers and land speculators there might not 
be any trouble with Mexico. The Mexicans were fighting among 
themselves, but he said Texas should not interfere. 

Last week a schooner ran the blockade at Galveston Island and 
brought several immigrants to Harrisburg. The captain did not 
see anything of the Mexican revenue cutter; he though she had 
been lost in a storm a few days before. 

April, 1835. — English Immigrants. 

About this time there was quite an addition to our neighborhood. 
Ten families from England had just arrived in Texas. They came 
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in a schooner from New York and landed at Anahuac. They were 
treated with the greatest kindness by the Mexican custom house 
officers. There were twenty or thirty of them. Some went to Lib- 
erty on the Trinity river. One woman, with her son and daughter, 
stopped at Harrisburg. She was a dressmaker and milliner. 
She was very much disappointed, as she had brought a stock 
of millinery goods from New York with the expectation of finding 
Harrisburg a large city. Three families of them came to our 
neighborhood. They met Mr. Cotie with his big wagon in Harris- 
burg, and inquired where they could rent houses and land. He told 
them Mr. Stafford had two vacant houses, and it would be no trouble 
to rent land. He brought them out. One man, Mr. Page, seemed 
to be the leader. Mr. Stafford told them that it was too late in the 
season to plant corn or cotton, but they could use his houses free 
of charge till next year. The men could hire out all the time, make 
rails, clear land, and work at the saw mill in Harrisburg. 

Mr. Page was a very smart man. He had a wife and a girl babe. 
They all appeared to be good people, but they were sadly out of place 
in Texas. They had elegant clothing, silver ware and some fine 
furniture. Not one of them knew anything about farming or 
country life. They had all been reared in the city of London. 

Two of the English families were named Adkins. One of the 
Mrs. Adkinses was a widow with a pretty daughter named Jane. 
Jane was lovely, dressed very fine, and could sing and play the guitar. 
The boys went crazy about her. Leo Roark and Harvey Stafford 
came to see mother to get her to give a ball, so they could get 
acquainted with the English beauty. She at first refused, but they 
teased and persuaded father till he said yes. The boys went from 
house to house inviting the people. Mother soon got things in order 
with help from the neighbors, and the happy day came. Harvey 
Stafford went to see the pretty Miss Adkins and offered to bring a 
horse and side saddle and escort her to the ball, but she could not 
ride. She had never rode a horse. There was nothing he could 
do but use the cart and oxen. There was a fine side saddle at his 
father's house which belonged to his step-mother. When the young 
lady refused to ride on horseback, Leo Roark borrowed the saddle 
and brought his sweetheart, Miss Mary Hodge. Harvey Stafford 
had a negro man to drive. He and Mr. Adkins, three ladies and 
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four children came riding in the cart, sitting on common chairs 
with rawhide seats. After all the trouble the boys had, the young 
lady did not dance, but sang and played the guitar. I did not go 
to sleep that night, for I had not forgotten going to sleep at our 
first ball. Well, the pretty English girl was very much admired. 
She was dressed in blue silk, with artificial flowers in her hair. 
When daylight came, all went home wishing the night had been six 
months long. 

May, 1835. 

Our English neighbors concluded to move. They were all sick 
and discouraged. Father advised them to go to California. Mr. 
Stafford was to take them, for he had to send his wagon to Brazoria 
for cotton gin machinery. The English had plenty of money, but 
it was gold, and they couldn't change it. There was but little money 
in the country. When the farmers sold their cotton, they did not 
get much dry goods, groceries, powder, lead, and farming imple- 
ments. Father did not get much money for his practice. He 
received cattle and hogs. A cow and calf passed for ten dollars. 
Father bought oxen and a horse, and he said if he could get a wagon 
he would be wealthy. We used the sleigh for visiting and light 
hauling. Father told the young men that when they wanted to 
escort their sweethearts they could have his sleigh and oxen. 

The English emigrants went, and the boys were heart broken at 
the departure of the pretty girl. My sweetheart, William Dyer, was 
true all the time. He was eleven years old and I was ten. He was 
Mr. Dyer's eldest son, and was the babe in arms when Mrs. Dyer ran 
from the Indians. 

We were expecting to have a school soon. Mr. Henson was to 
open school the first of June. He was to begin with the girls and 
small children, and as soon as the crops were laid by all the young 

men were to attend. Mrs. M refused to send her little girls if 

Mr. A 's children attended. Father said he would be glad if 

A would leave the neighborhood, as there would never be any 

peace while he and Mrs. M both lived there. 

June, 1835. — School and War. 

School commenced the first of June. There were only ten pupils, 
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three girls, six boys and one young man, Harvey Stafford. The 
teacher boarded among the neighbors. 

We had been going to school two weeks when there was another 
excitement. Father went to Harrisburg and found the men making 
threats against the garrison at Anahuac. Mr. Andrew Briscoe had 
a large stock of goods there, and it was the chief port of entry east 
of the Brazos. Captain Tenorio, the Mexican custom-house officer, 
would not allow him to sell goods without a permit from the custom 
house. When father left Harrisburg the men and boys were drill- 
ing and threatening to disarm the garrison. Mr. Choate, Dave 
Harris, and father advised them not to do it, as Stephen F. Austin 
was a prisoner in Mexico, and it might endanger his life. This was 
very discouraging. 

Mr. Stafford had heard from his father and step-mother. She 
was to return in the winter and take all their slaves to the United 
States. She did not have any trouble with those she took back the 
year before. She said she could do better than a man running 
slaves into the United States. She said that they got news from 
Mexico through the papers that it was the intention of the Mexican 
government to garrison every town in Texas and liberate the slaves. 
The United States government was to station troops at the Sabine 
river to prevent the slave holders from crossing, and it was to send 
also a warship to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The school did well. There was no sickness. The grown young 
men started to school. Three of them and the teacher camped in 
the schoolhouse and did their own cooking. Mother and Mrs. Dyer 
gave them milk, butter and eggs, and they went home Friday even- 
ing. Mr. Henson spent Saturdays and Sundays with the neighbors. 
The young men were anxious for the school to be kept open in the 
summer, as they had to work in the fall and winter. 

There was some trouble at Anahuac. A courier came to our 
house from Harrisburg, going to San Felipe with a dispatch, stating 
there had been fighting at Anahuac. Captain Tenorio had arrested 
Andrew Briscoe and Clinton Harris and put them in prison, and 
wounded several Texans. Clinton Harris went from Harrisburg to 
buy dry goods for Mr. Briscoe, when the Mexican officer, Captain 
Tenorio, ordered him not to move the goods. While he and his 
assistant, Mr. Smith, were going to the boat, they were fired on, 
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and Mr. Smith was wounded in the breast. Clinton Harris was 
released and the next day he returned to Harrisburg. He wrote 
out a statement and sent it to San Felipe to William B. Travis. 

This news stopped our school, as the teacher and young men 
decided to go to Harrisburg. There had been a meeting at San 
Felipe which recommended that the garrison at Anahuac be dis- 
armed. Mr. W. B. Travis went to Harrisburg where he raised a 
company of men mostly from San Jacinto and Buffalo Bayou. 
They took a cannon and put it on a cart used for hauling logs to 

July, 1835. — The Celebration of the Fourth of July after 
the Fall of Anahuac, 
the saw mill. They shipped the men and cannon on a small 
schooner. They set sail for Anahuac and arrived there the last of 
June. They forced Captain Tenorio and the garrison to capitulate. 
Mr. Briscoe was released from prison. This broke up Anahuac as 
a port of entry. The Mexicans and the men under Mr. Travis 
boarded the schooner and returned to Harrisburg. 

The citizens of Harrisburg had been preparing for a grand ball 
and barbecue before the trouble at Anahuac. When they heard the 
Mexicans would be brought there they sent word to the people of 
the different settlements to attend. 

The disarming of the garrison at Anahuac was not approved by 
the older citizens. Those who had families with all they possessed 
in Texas wished rather to pay duties to Mexico than to fight. 

Well, the Fourth of July brought out quite a crowd. The Texans 
and Mexicans arrived in time for the barbecue, but the ball was put 
off until the fifth. A man died in town the morning of the Fourth, 
and Mr. Choate, the musician, would not play till the corpse was 
buried. The men spent the day talking war and politics. Families 
from the country camped. Ladies were shopping and visiting and 
young people were having a good time. Mr. Travis and P. H. Jack 
had been prisoners in Anahuac in the year 1832. In this year they 
were having their revenge. Captain Tenorio walked among the 
people shaking hands with the men and acting as if he was the hero 
of the occasion. The Mexican soldiers sat and smoked and played 
cards. The funeral came off the morning of the fifth, everybody 
attending. Mr. Choate read the burial services, and after the 
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funeral we had dinner and then dancing. We danced in a new 
storehouse. It was built by Mr. Stafford. He would have brought 
dry goods and opened a store if the trouble at Anahuac could have 
been peaceably arranged. The Mexican officers were at the ball. 
They did not dance country dances. Mr. Kokernot and his wife 
were Germans. They waltzed, and Captain Tenorio danced with 
Mrs. Kokernot. She could speak French and Captain Tenorio also 
was a French scholar, so they danced and talked all the evening. 
She was handsome and he a fine looking man, and they attracted 
a great deal of attention. 

The people went home on the sixth, the young folks happy, the 
old people gloomy. The Mexican prisoners were to be sent to San 
Antonio in a few days. The disarming of the garrison at Anahuac 
was without bloodshed. There was but one man wounded, and he 
was shot by the Mexicans when they arrested Mr. Briscoe and Clin- 
ton Harris. 

Our school opened again on the tenth. The teacher said the 
young men and boys did not study. They talked war all the time 
and seemed to think that two or three hundred Texans could whip 
Mexico. 

Major Bingham went to San Felipe, and on his return he stayed 
one night with father. He thought William B. Travis and others 
would keep up the agitation. He said there was an order from San 
Antonio to arrest several Texans and send them to Mexico for trial, 
but there was no one to make the arrest. 

August, 1835. 

Father was the only man in this neighborhood that had seen war. 
He said he had done his share in 1812. Mr. Henson and Major 
Bingham were both Irish and had seen when quite young the rebel- 
lion in Ireland in the year 1798. It seemed that they would be 
glad to fight England or the Indians. Both were ready to raise 
volunteers and would defend Travis and his companions if necessary. 

The farmers had fine crops. Cotton was open and corn getting 
hard. Our school was doing well, but the people were in dread all 
the time. When the news was received in Mexico that Anahuac had 
been forced to surrender by the Texans, an order was issued to 
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Colonel Ugartechea to arrest seven Texans and send them to San 
Antonio to be tried by court martial. This was more than the 
people could bear. There was great excitement. A convention was 
called to meet at San Felipe the 12th of September. There was a 
meeting in our neighborhood to elect a delegate to this convention. 
The farmers had not much time to spare, but they would not see 
the Texans arrested. 

There was a strange Mexican at San Felipe who said he was just 
from Mexico. He said there was a large army marching from Mex- 
ico to garrison San Antonio, Anahuac, Velasco and all towns in 
Texas. He said Stephen F. Austin had been liberated and would 
soon be home. He advised the people to stop holding political meet- 
ings and give up the men who disarmed the garrison at Anahuac. 
He spoke English and said he was a friend of Stephen F. Austin 
and to Texas. Our people did not believe a word the Mexican said. 
They thought the Mexican government had sent him to watch the 
Texans. Some of them would have had him arrested, but there was 
no jail in Austin's colony, and no one had time to guard the man. 
At the election in our neighborhood Mr. C. C. Dyer was chosen a 
delegate to the convention. Harrisburg elected Andrew Briscoe and 
William P. Harris. The convention was called to meet at San 
Felipe, the capital of Texas. 

A priest, Padre Alpuche, disappeared. He had been traveling in 
Texas and Louisiana several years. He was loved by Protestants 
as well as Catholics. The young people looked for his arrival with 
the greatest pleasure. He would marry all those who had signed 
a certificate before the Mexican alcalde to remarry when the priest 
came. He would baptize the children, bury the dead, visit the sick 
and pray for the dying. He had not been in San Felipe for three 
years. When he appeared there he was riding a good mule. He 
said he had been in Europe and had landed at New Orleans and 
gone from there to Nacogdoches. He heard in New Orleans of the 
trouble in Texas. He did not take any part in political affairs, 
but pretended to be a friend to the Texans. He stayed a week in 
San Felipe, stopping at the boarding house. He could speak 
English and heard all the Texans had to say. He came in the night. 
One morning he saddled his mule and went to the river to water the 
mule, and that was the last time he was seen. 



